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field, the cunning First Consul was more than a match for them
in the Cabinet. While stubborn redcoats closed in on the despairing
Republicans in the fly-blown, plague-stricken furnace of Lower
Egypt and fierce Jack Tars poured their shattering broadsides into
French and Spanish galleons, Bonaparte steadily manoeuvred Haw-
kcsbury and Addington from position to position. He wanted
peace for the moment as much as they; he needed it far more. But
his motives, being the exact opposite of theirs, gave him an enor-
mous advantage. His object was to blackmail them into yielding
as many strategic and commercial vantage-points as possible for his
next leap. Theirs was merely to secure the minimum essential to
a rich country's security.

All, therefore, he had to do was to make them think that almost
any price was worth paying for peace and quiet. Entering with
uncanny precision into their innocent minds, he concentrated a
bogus army of invasion on the Channel shores. He was under no
illusions as to the feasibility of a successful crossing now that the
Northern battle-fleets had been scattered. But he was at great pains
to suggest that such a venture was imminent. The Paris news-
papers, anxiously scanned by British politicians, were filled with
boastful proclamations; the harbour works of Boulogne were
enlarged and batteries erected along die coast from the Garonne to
the Scheldt to drive off British cruisers. An ordinance of July I2th
divided the still largely legendary flotilla of invasion barges into
nine divisions and posted all the artillerymen of the Armies of the
Rhine and Maine to its gunboats.

These Napoleonic feints served their purpose. A strong Govern-
ment would either have suspended negotiations until they had
ceased or temporised while it gathered in new spoils overseas to
offset French threats in Europe. But that of Addington, like a
rabbit in the presence of a boa-constrictor, became unable to think
of anything but the intended invasion. Had it chosen, it could have
snapped its fingers in Bonaparte's face. Instead, a body of well-
meaning, honourable but not very astute English gentlemen
swallowed the wily Corsican's line and let him play it. It never
seemed to occur to them that he was bluffing. Once more Volun-
teers drilled on every village green and paraded in Hype Park before
their Sovereign. In July a secret circular was directed to District
Commanders warning them on die imminence of a French descent;